THE  COMMISSIONERS
answers through Montholon on August 23d by a protest against it. Lowe communicates to the commissioners an extract from this letter, which amounted to a refusal to see them officially. In the mean time, says Lowe, " they are sick with their desire of seeing him/' Soon they become mad with the same desire. Montchenu wants to break into the house with a company of grenadiers. He is reminded that Napoleon has sworn to shoot the first man who enters his room without his leave. In the mean time he attempts the entry alone, and is repulsed by a sergeant. Eventually he has to subside into an attitude of watchfulness in ambush for the subordinate members of the French colony, in hopes of inveigling them to meals, and ultimately to gossip. In this last effort he to some extent succeeded, and he became on such terms with Gourgaud as to bid him a tender farewell, strictly enjoining him to make known to whom it might concern the terrible dreariness of life at St. Helena, and the consequent necessity that the commissioner's salary should be not less than four thousand pounds a year.
Montchenu was distinguished from the other commissioners by the possession of a secretary, a distinction which was not altogether an advantage. We have an impression that the secretary, M. de Gors, was intrusted with the duty of supervising his chief. At any rate, he reported upon him with startling candor. After, we presume, copying Montchenu's despatches, de Gors accompanies them with a scathing commentary. "I am sorry to have to say it, on account of M. de Montchenu, but I am bound to declare that his criticisms on his colleagues are unfounded, and are too much colored by his own
155ecious treaty. In this undignified form it was forwarded to Napoleon, who
